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NOTES  ON  RIFLE  RANGE  COACHING 

Taken  principally  from  lectures  delivered  at  the  Rifle 
Range,  M.  B.,  Quantico,  Va.      By  Sgt-Maj.  Morris 
Fisher,  and  Sgt.  Kenneth  E.  Marker,  U.S.M.C. 

1.  In  time  of  peace  the  personnel  of  our  services  is  changing  con- 
stantly and  the  procedure  is  continuously  one  of  instruction  of  the  new 
men  by  those  of  longer  service.  In  time  of  national  emergency  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  forces  of  defense  is  so  sudden  and  so  great,  in  compari- 
son with  the  peacetime  strength,  that  a  maximum  strain  is  placed  upon 
the  personnel  of  the  regular  services  to  train  the  new  troops  and  bring 
them,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  re- 
quired for  combat  units. 

2.  Thus  the  most  valuable  man  in  our  military  service,  at  all  times 
is  the  one  who  not  only  has  attained  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  with 
the  basic  weapons  himself,  but  who  also  is  qualified  to  transmit  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  others  rapidly  and  effectively.  We  should, 
therefore,  first  train  the  individual  man  in  marksmanship  until  he  is 
consistently  a  good  shot  and  then  devolop  his  ability  to  instruct  others : 
that  is,  make  him  a  competent  rifle  range  coach. 

3.  It  is  well  worth  a  man's  time  to  apply  himself  to  become  a 
successful  rifle  range  coach,  because  experience  has  proven  conclusively 
that  such  training  develops  ability  to  handle  men  which  makes  for  suc- 
cess in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

4.  The  primary  qualification  for  an  efficient  coach  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rifle  and  proficiency  in  its  use.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  readily  and  accurately  any  question  on  the  subject  of  rifle 
practice  with  which  he  may  be  confronted  in  connection  with  his  duties 
as  an  instructor.  When  his  training  has  reached  this  point,  the  next 
step  toward  becoming  a  good  coach  is  for  him  to  take  note  of  the  re- 
quirements, other  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  rifle  and  ability  to  shoot 
it,  and  to  compare  these  requirements  with  his  personal  qualifications. 
Then  he  must  develop  his  ability  to  observe  the  actions  of  others 
quickly  and  accurately  and  overcome  any  defects  in  his  personal  tem- 
perament which  his  self  analysis  may  disclose. 

5.  The  rifle  range  is  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
rifle.  The  coaches  are  the  professors.  There  should  always  be  one  or 
more  coaches  present  when  firing  is  being  conducted,  either  to  instruct 
and  assist  the  firers  or  to  insure  a  strict  compliance  with  the  Safety 
Regulations.  The  coach  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  shooters  and 
of  others  present.  He  must  maintain  a  strict  discipline  on  the  firing  line 
at  all  times  and  sternly  insist  upon  rigid  compliance  with  all  safety  reg- 
ulations. 

6.  You  have  often  heard  it  said  that  to  be  successful,  a  doctor  must 
have  a  good  "Bedside  Manner.,"  In  the  same  way,  to  be  successful,  a 
coach  must  have  a  good  "Firing  Line  Manner."  The  firer  under  instruc- 
tion, similar  to  the  doctor's  patient,  is  laboring  under  a  certain  strain. 


He  is  very  sensitive  to  abruptness,  impatience  or  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  difficulties  he  is  passing  through  and  he  will  react  unfavorably  im- 
mediately to  evidence  of  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  coach. 

7.  The  coach  must  convince  the  man  from  the  start  that  all  his  dif- 
ficulties are  imaginary,  that  they  are  about  to  be  overcome  and  that  he 
will  surely  qualify  if  he  pays  attention  to  the  instruction.  Most  men, 
even  those  who  do  not  shoot  well,  enjoy  shooting  and  start  out  with 
a  lively  interest  in  their  work  on  the  range.  If  the  coach  is  patient 
and  considerate  of  his  pupil  and  his  failings  from  the  beginning,  and 
encourages  him  throughout  his  training,  he  will  find  coaching  an  easy 
and  pleasant  duty. 

8.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  assigned  the  duties  of  coach  classifies  him, 
to  those  who  come  to  him  for  instruction,  as  a  technical  expert  and  as 
an  authority.  They  will,  therefore,  spontaneously  extend  him  their 
respect  from  the  start.  The  coach  must  retain  that  respect  throughout 
his  contact  with  the  pupils  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and 
a  quiet  dignified  demeanor. 

9.  Next  to  a  knowledge  of  his  subject,  patience  is  the  most  essential 
quality  in  a  coach.  While  the  procedure  in  instructing  is  generally  the 
same,  each  individual  presents  a  distinctly  separate  problem  which 
must  be  studied  and  patiently  solved.  The  reward  is  immediate  and 
highly  gratifying — the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fellow  man  improve  and 
progress  under  your  guidance  and  direction. 

10.  The  coach  will  encounter  all  types — from  the  very  stupid,  to  the 
fellow  who  is  so  smart  that  he  will  immediately  invent  a  better  method 
than  that  recommended  by  the  coach.  All  of  these  types  must  be  han- 
dled with  calm,  persistent  patience  and  persuaded,  through  demon- 
stration and  repetition,  to  accept  the  principles  and  procedure  set  forth 
in  their  instruction. 

11.  Even  the  most  intelligent  and  most  willing  pupil,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  firing  on  the  range,  will  forget  or  neglect  some  essential  point 
in  his  instruction  and  the  coach  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  check  up  on 
him  and  patiently  correct  him  as  often  as  this  may  be  necessary.  He 
must  keep  the  man  encouraged  throughout  his  instruction  by  making 
the  most  of  every  progress  that  is  attained,  however  slight,  and  he  must 
check  at  once  any  disposition  to  become  discouraged  or  to  loose  interest. 

12.  In  coaching  on  the  Rifle  Range,  as  in  most  other  lines  of  instruc- 
tion^ combative  "hard  boiled"  attitude  is  never  effective.  Ablustering  at- 
titude, bawling  out  the  pupil  in  the  presence  of  others,  or  the  use  of  pro- 
fanity, merely  engenders  a  sullen  resentment  and  destroys  the  value  of 
the  instruction:  Only  in  case  of  repeated  carelessness  with  respect  to 
safety  precautions  is  severity  required  and  justified. 

13.  The  coach  will  start  in  by  convincing  his  pupils  that  there  is  no 
mystery  about  good  shooting;  that  the  rifle  and  the  ammunition  are 
highly  developed  mechanically  and  practically  absolutely  accurate; 
that  poor  scores,  when  made,  are  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  shooter  and  that  he,  the  coach,  is  there  to  impart  that 
knowledge  and  to  assist  the  man  to  gain  the  practical  experience  which 
will  make  him  a  good  shot.  He  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  close  ob- 
servance of  a  number  of  simple  rules  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  that 
strict  attention  to  the  instruction  is  essential  in  order  to  grasp  clearly 
every  point  covered. 

14.  The  coach  may  not  safely  take  anything  for  granted.  He  must 
not  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  this  or  that 


detail  of  the  instruction.  By  covering  the  entire  ground  thoroughly  he 
will  discover  quickly  what  the  man  really  knows  and  what  points  are 
hazy  to  him  and  will  require  emphasis  and  special  repetition. 

15.  The  following  points  must  be  thoroughly  covered  during  instruc- 
tion before  the  man  fires  for  record  on  the  rifle  range  and  it  is  usually 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  coaches  to  insure  that  every  man 
is  properly  instructed  in  every  one. 

a.  Physical  condition. 

b.  A  properly  padded  shooting  coat  and  a  score  book. 

c.  Condition  of  the  rifle  and  care  and  cleaning. 

d.  The  various  firing  positions. 

e.  Use  of  the  sling. 

f.  Correct  sight  setting  and  how  to  blacken  the  sight. 

g.  The  meaning  of  "Zero"  of  a  rifle, 
h.      Windage  rule. 

i.       Windgauge  (i  point)  rule. 

j.       Elevation  rule  (square  rule.) 

k.      Correct  aiming. 

1.       To  avoid  canting  the  rifle. 

m.     Meaning  of  "Slack"  in  a  trigger. 

n.      How  to  take  up  slack  before  firing. 

o.      Proper  position  of  the  trigger  finger  and  of  the  thumb. 

p.      Method  of  squeezing  the  trigger.   "Snapping  in"  practice. 

q.      Control  of  the  breath 

r.      Effect  of  light. 

s.      Effect  of  mirage. 

t.      Benefit  of  calling  each  shot. 

u.      Value  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  in  the  score  book. 

v.      Rapid  bolt  manipulation  in  rapid  fire. 

w.     Procedure  in  case  of  misfire. 

x.      Keeping  your  eye  on  your  target. 

y.      Marking  in  the  pit  and  scoring  on  the  firing  line. 

z.      Range  Rules  and  Safety  Precautions. 

16.  In  connection  with  the  above  points  the  following  observations 
are  important: 

a.  Firing  on  the  range,  similar  to  athletic  games,  entails  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  and  nervous  tension  or  strain.  For  success,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  shooter  be  in  good  physical  condition.  For 
intensive  competitions  a  regular  course  of  training,  such  as  is  prescribed 
for  athletes  about  to  enter  a  competition,  is  desirable.  For  ordinary  in- 
struction on  the  range  it  is  sufficient  that  the  man  be  in  good  health  and 
not  affected  by  abnormal  habits.  All  excesses  of  eating,  drinking  and 
smoking  should  be  avoided  while  undergoing  instruction  on  the  range. 
A  radical  change  of  a  shooter's  normal  habits  is  not  recommended.  A 
man  who  is  suffering  from  any  acute  temporary  indisposition  should  be 
excused  from  the  range  until  he  returns  to  normal. 

b.  Poorly  fitted  pads  will  make  a  man  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
in  the  firing  positions.  The  scorebook  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  which  a  man  can  refer  repeatedly  while  thinking  over  the  instruc- 
tion he  has  received  on  the  range.  The  coach  should  instruct  the  man 
in  the  proper  use  of  this  aid  to  shooting. 

c.  The  coach  must  inspect  the  shooter's  rifle  to  make  sure  that  it  is  in 
good  repair  and  functioning  properly.  He  should  check  the  guard  screws 
and  trigger-pull  and  the  front  and  rear  sights.  He  should  supervise  the 


cleaning  of  the  rifle  until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  man  understands  the 
proper  method  of  cleaning. 

d.  (1)  The  most  important  point  about  position  is  that  a  man  must 
be  comfortable  and  relaxed,  that  is,  without  muscular  tension,  while 
firing.  He  must  have  the  butt  snugly  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  and 
must  receive  some  support  from  the  gun  sling.  The  cheek  should  be 
held  firmly  against  the  stock  but  without  pressing  it  too  tightly.  In  all 
positions  the  left  elbow  should  always  be  directly  under  the  rifle. 

(2)  The  prescribed  positions  are  designed  to  be  the  best  in  every 
respect  but  men  vary  in  size  and  conformation  and  the  coach  must  make 
allowances  for  the  few  who  are  actually  unable  to  take  these  positions 
correctly.  The  coach  must  be  fully  familiar  with  all  incorrect,  as  well 
as  correct,  positions,  in  order  that  he  may  point  out  quickly  and  clearly 
the  defects  of  the  former  and  the  advantages  of  the  latter.  Some  men 
have  a  tendency  to  insist  upon  their  own  incorrect  positions.  Such  men 
may  be  convinced  by  demonstration  and  by  allowing  them  to  fire  some 
shots  in  their  own  poor  positions  and  noting  the  improvement  in  score 
when  the  correct  positions  are  assumed. 

(3)  Some  men  are  left-handed  and  want  to  shoot  from  the  left 
shoulder.  The  rifle  is  designed  to  be  fired  from  the  right  shoulder  and  the 
left-hand  positions  are  so  difficult  and  awkward  that  it  is  very  little 
drawback  to  such  a  man  to  fire  from  the  right  shoulder  against  his  in- 
clination. He  should  be  given  every  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
get  him  to  shoot  right-handed.  If  he  can  not  adjust  himself  to  the  right- 
hand  position  he  will  have  to  accept  the  handicap  of  shooting  left- 
handed  and  do  the  best  he  can. 

e.  The  sling  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  accurate  shooting  and,  when 
properly  employed  it  will  prove  so.  The  correct  use  of  the  sling  must 
be  required  in  all  firing. 

f.  (1)  The  best  way  for  a  man  to  learn  to  set  his  sights,  is  to  do  it 
himself.  The  coach  should  not  do  the  sight  setting  for  the  shooter,  ex- 
cept once  or  twice  at  first  while  he  is  learning  to  adjust  the  sight.  When 
the  man  requires  a  sight  correction  during  firing  the  coach  should  insist 
that  he  make  it  himself  and  carefully  check  it  when  made  before  the 
man  fires  again.  It  is  a  good  principle  in  coaching  to  keep  your  hands  off 
a  man's  rifle  and  to  avoid  touching  him  so  far  as  possible.  Require 
him  to  make  adjustments  of  sight,  sling,  and  position  of  the  body,  with- 
out assistance.  After  a  man  has  learned  to  set  his  sight  correctly  he  must 
learn  to  realize  the  importance  of  checking  the  sight  setting  every  time 
he  starts  to  fire  to  make  certain  that  no  error  has  been  made  and  that 
the  sight  has  not  been  disturbed  or  the  blacking  rubbed  off. 

(2)  The  blackening  of  the  sight  to  make  it  stand  out  in  sharp  de- 
tail and  prevent  glare  from  the  metal  is  important.  All  oil  and  dust 
must  be  removed  from  the  sight  before  smoking  it.  The  sight  should  be 
held  well  above  the  flame  to  secure  a  dull  black  instead  of  a  sooty,  oily 
finish. 

g.  (1)  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  combine  to  prevent  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  would  insure  the  bullet  invariably  striking  in 
the  center  of  the  target  when  the  sight  is  set  at  the  correct  military  read- 
ing for  elevation  and  zero  wind,  there  being  no  wind.  Some  of  these  are 
mechanical  and  some  personal  with  the  shooter.  As  a  result  of  this  fact, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  shooter  himself  to  determine,  by  actual 
test  firing,  the  exact  elevation  and  windgauge  reading  (there  being  no 
wind)  at  which  the  sight  must  be  set  in  order  to  attain  the  desired  re- 


suit  at  any  range.  This  is  called  "Sighting-in"  and  the  resulting  sight 
reading  in  elevation  and  windage  is  called  the  "Zero"  of  that  rifle  for  that 
range.  As  the  difference  between  the  military  reading  and  the  correct 
"Zero"  at  various  ranges  is  not  constant,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a 
"Zero"  for  every  range  to  be  fired. 

(2)  When  sighting-in  a  rifle  whose  elevations  and  "Zero"  are  not 
known,  the  sight  should  first  be  set  at  the  range  at  which  the  firing  is  to 
take  place.  If  a  miss  is  recorded  the  sight  should  be  lowered  100  yards. 
(50  yards  if  firing  at  1000  yards).  If  another  miss  results  the  elevation 
should  be  placed  at  100  yards,  above  the  original  reading.  If  another 
miss  is  recorded  the  sight  should  be  set  at  the  original  reading  and  one 
point  right  windage  applied.  If  a  miss  results  again  the  same  elevation 
should  be  fired  with  one  point  left  windage.  During  this  procedure  the 
target  will  probably  be  hit  or  some  indication  observed  as  to  where  the 
shots  are  striking. 

h.  The  wind  naturally  carries  the  bullet  with  it.  The  windguage 
operates  to  make  the  bullet  strike  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sight  is 
moved.  The  shooter  should  remember,  therefore,  to  correct  for  wind  by 
moving  the  sight  into  (against)  the  wind.  The  winds  directly  across  the 
line  of  fire,  9:00  O'clock  and  3 :00  o'clock  winds,  naturally  have  the  great- 
est effect.  The  rule  for  calculating  the  windage  required  is  "Range  times 
velocity  divided  by  10  equals  number  of  quarter  points  of  windage  re- 
quired." Winds  encountered  on  the  range  seldom  exceed  ten  miles  in 
velocity.  For  simplicity  therefore,  we  may  say,  on  the  basis  of  a  10  mile 
wind,  the  range  gives  the  number  of  quarter  points  required.  That  is, 
one  quarter  point  for  every  hundred  yards  of  range.  With  this  as  a  basis 
we  can  then  easily  reduce  in  proportion  as  the  wind  is  less  than  10  miles. 
For  example,  we  fire  at  600  yards.  For  a  10  mile  wind  we  would  require 
6/4  points  or  1 J  points  windage,  but  we  estimate  the  wind  is  only  blow- 
ing at  5  miles  per  hour,  therefore,  we  require  only  one-half  the  correction 
or  f  points  windage.  On  this  simple  basis,  a  sufficiently  accurate  calcu- 
lation may  be  made  to  secure  the  initial  hit  on  the  target  after  which 
further  correction  is  very  easy. 

i.  Once  the  target  is  hit  a  change  of  \  point  on  the  windguage  moves 
the  hit  one  inch  for  every  100  yards  of  range.  This  is  the  "Quarter  Point 
Rule"  For  example  we  fire  at  600  yards.  We  correct  2/4  (1/2)  point  for 
wind.  Our  shot  will  hit  2  x  6  =  12  inches  nearer  the  center  of  the  target 
than  the  previous  shot. 

j.  Once  the  target  is  hit  a  change  of  elevation  of  100  yards  will 
change  the  hit  on  the  target  the  number  of  inches  in  the  square  of  the 
range.  A  simple  formula  to  remember  is,  "Range  times  range  equals 
inches  on  the  target  for  every  100  yards  of  elevation."  For  example,  we 
fire  at  500  yards.  5x5  =  25  inches  change  on  the  target  for  every  100 
yards  we  raise  or  lower  the  sight  leaf.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
original  unsatisfactory  hit  on  the  target  was  not  deflected  entirely  by 
error  in  sight-setting  it  is  recommended  that  only  one  half  of  the  cor- 
rection indicated  by  the  hit  be  made  at  any  one  time.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  men  will  readily  remember  the  wind  rule,  quarter  point  rule, 
and  square  rule.  Coaches  should  advise  a  shooter  to  refer  to  them  fre- 
quently in  the  Score  Book  until  they  become  fixed  in  mind. 

k.  Most  men  learn  readily  to  aim  correctly.  The  coach  should  ex- 
plain to  them  that,  after  taking  special  pains  to  secure  a  perfect  line  of 
aim,  they  are  likely  to  disarrange  it  just  before  firing  by  canting  the 
rifle  or  by  not  squeezing  the  trigger  correctly.    Make  certain  that  the 


man  understands  that  his  point  of  aim  must  always  be  the  same.  Ne- 
cessary corrections  are  always  made  on  the  sight,  never  by  changing  the 
point  of  aim.  There  are  two  systems  of  aiming  each  advocated  by  some 
very  expert  shots.  Some  recommend  aiming  in  the  center  of  the  bulls- 
eye.  Some  recommend  aiming  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
bulls-eye  (6  o'clock).  The  overwhelming  majority  of  shooters  aim  at  6 
o'clock  and  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  instruction  that  method  is 
generally  taught. 

1.  Explain  to  the  shooter  that  canting  his  rifle  deflects  his  hit  in  the 
direction  of  the  cant.  If  he  is  inclined  to  cant  his  rifle,  his  trouble  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  not  having  his  elbow  directly  under  the  piece. 

m.n.o.p.  Poor  trigger  squeeze  is  the  most  common  fault  encoun- 
tered in  green  shooters  and  is  the  one  having  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  their  scores.  The  coach  will  have  to  spend  more  time  in  correcting 
flinching,  bucking,  jerking,  blinking,  and  poor  trigger  squeeze  than  all 
other  defects  put  together.  The  best  practice  is  for  the  coach  not  to 
mention  flinching,  bucking,  etc.,  while  the  man  is  firing  but  to  watch  and 
determine  to  which  of  these  faults  he  is  inclined  and  correct  them  with 
patient  perseverance.  First  joint  of  the  trigger  finger  against  the  trig- 
ger. Thumb  alongside  (not  across)  the  stock.  Press  lightly  until  the 
trigger  appears  to  resist  then  gradually  and  steadily  increase  the  pres- 
sure until  the  piece  is  discharged. 

q.  While  preparing  to  fire  a  man  should  control  his  breathing  to  a 
slow  and  even  cadence.  Breathe  naturally.  Just  before  firing  he  should 
take  in  about  half  of  a  full  breath  and  hold  it  until  after  the  discharge. 
Some  shooters  prefer  to  exhale  and  than  hold  the  breath  until  the  piece 
is. fired.    Most  shooters  prefer  the  first  method. 

r.  (1)  The  coach  should  take  every  opportunity  while  a  man  is  on 
the  range  to  call  his  attention  to  changes  of  light  and  appearance  of 
mirage  and  to  point  out  their  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  target. 
Only  abnormal  conditions  of  light  and  mirage  affect  a  mans  shooting  to 
any  important  degree.  It  is  best,  therefore,  not  to  confuse  him  with  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  subject  during  the  early  part  of  his  training. 
Once  he  has  learned  to  take  a  good  position  and  to  "hold  'em  and  squeeze 
'em,"  he  will  soon  learn  to  correct  for  light  conditions. 

(2)  Light  affects  shooters  differently,  due  to  the  color  and  strength 
of  the  eyes.  A  dark  light  will  cause  most  shooters  to  shoot  high,  and  a 
bright  light  low.  The  effect  of  light  on  the  target  must  be  ascertained 
by  each  individual  by  practice  and  experience.  The  keeping  of  full  and 
accurate  data  in  the  score  book  is  a  great  help  in  this  connection. 

s.  Mirage  distorts  the  bulls-eye,  producing  the  same  effect  as  an 
actual  light  wind.  A  small  windage  correction  will  off-set  this.  A  mi- 
rage which  boils  straight  up  will  cause  the  bulls-eye  to  appear  higher, 
affecting  the  elevation  accordingly. 

t.  The  practice  of  calling  the  shot  automatically  corrects  the  fault 
of  closing  the  eyes  when  firing.  In  order  to  be  able  to  properly  call  his 
shot  a  man  must  continue  to  aim  carefully  to  the  very  instant  of  dis- 
charge. 

u.  The  general  experience  is  that  the  time  for  instruction  on  the 
rifle  range  is  too  short  for  all  that  must  be  covered  and  that  the  instruc- 
tion, therefore,  comes  very  fast.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult 
for  the  shooter  to  properly  comprehend  and  remember  all  that  he  is 
being  told:    Keeping  a  complete  record  in  the  score  book  will  giye  him 


at  all  times,  a  picture  of  his  progress.  Frequent  reference  to  the  score 
book,  which  contains  all  the  essential  information  the  shooter  requires, 
will  also  greatly  assist  his  memory  on  the  various  points  covered  in  in- 
struction. 

v.  Explain  to  the  shooter  that  he  has  ample  time  to  aim  and  fire 
every  shot  deliberately  in  rapid  fire,  provided  he  keeps  the  rifle  in  the 
shoulder  and  manipulates  the  bolt  with  speed  and  precision.  The  shoot- 
er should  practice  this  repeatedly  by  snapping  a  score.  Careful  attention 
must  be  given  to  always  loading  from  the  cartridge  belt. 

w.  In  case  of  misfire,  cock  the  piece  by  pulling  back  the  cocking- 
piece,  then  pull  the  trigger  again.  Under  no  circumstances  open  the 
bolt  until  at  least  a  minute  has  elapsed. 

x.  One  of  the  most  provoking,  and  most  needless  errors,  committed 
on  the  rifle  range  is  to  fire  on  the  wrong  target  through  inattention  and 
failing  to  note  the  target  number.  This  not  only  affects  the  score  of  the 
firer  drastically;  but  it  may,  and  frequently  does,  destroy  an  excellent 
score  for  the  man  on  the  adjoining  target,  who  becomes  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  stupidity  or  carelessness  of  his  fellow  shooter. 

y.  The  instruction  on  the  range  is  not  complete  unless  the  shooter 
learns  from  personal  experience  what  takes  place  in  the  pit  and  how  his 
score  is  recorded  on  the  firing  line.  He  should  be  required  to  perform 
both  marking  and  scoring  under  the  instruction  of  a  coach. 

z.  Firearms  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  men  are  extremely  dangerous. 
The  less  familiar  a  man  is  with  their  use,  the  more  he  is  inclined  to  han- 
dle them  carelessly.  Proper  precaution  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned 
demands  a  strict  obedience  to  range  rules  and  Safety  Precautions.  A 
copy  of  the  Safety  Regulations  in  effect  on  this  range  is  appended  as  an 
example. 


RIFLE  RANGE,  MARINE  BARRACKS,  QUANTICO,  VIRGINIA. 

15  July,  1933. 

SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  AND  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

For  the  Rifle: 

1 .  The  following  orders  will  be  read  to  each  new  firing  detail  on  the 
rifle  range  immediately  following  the  first  roll  call  and  copies  posted 
in  the  butts  and  at  the  firing  points.  A  strict  compliance  will  be  en- 
forced by  all  members  of  this  command. 

a.  Bolts  of  rifles  will  be  kept  open  at  all  times  while  on  the  range, 
except  on  the  firing  line  engaged  in  firing  or  snapping  in. 

b.  While  on  the  firing  line  keep  rifles  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
targets  at  all  times. 

c.  Never  fill  your  magazine  or  load  your  rifle  until  you  get  the  com- 
mand to  do  so. 

d.  Before  leaving  the  firing  line  open  your  bolt  and  look  into  the 
chamber  and  magazine  to  see  that  all  live  rounds  have  been  removed. 

e.  Before  working  the  bolt  to  unload,  the  safety  lock  should  be 
turned  straight  up.  With  the  safety  lock  in  the  straight  up  position 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  piece  being  accidentally  discharged  while  un- 
loading, the  cocking  piece  being  locked  to  the  rear  while  leaving  the 
bolt  free  for  operation. 

f.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  leave  or  enter  the  target  pit  while 
firing  is  in  progress  until  both  the  N.C.O.  in  charge  of  the  firing  line 
and  the  N.C.O.  in  charge  of  the  pit  have  been  notified.  Firing  will  then 
cease  and  the  targets  will  be  run  down  until  the  range  is  cleared  for 
firing. 

g.  Cleaning  material  is  provided  at  the  range.  All  rifles  will  be  thro- 
ughly cleaned  immediately  upon  completion  of  firing  for  the  day  be- 
fore leaving  the  range. 

h.     Be  ready  to  go  on  the  firing  line  when  your  relay  is  called. 

(1)  Have  your  sights  blackened. 

(2)  Have  your  sights  and  slings  adjusted  for  the  range  you  are 
about  to  fire. 

(3)  Have  pencil  and  score  book  and  keep  accurate  record  of  all 
your  shots  and  the  zero  of  your  rifle. 

(4)  Keep  your  ammunition  clean  and  dry  and  out  of  the  sun. 

(5)  When  called  to  the  firing  line  get  a  good  position  and  snap  a 
few  times  before  firing. 

(6)  When  firing,  squeeze  the  trigger  and  get  each  shot  off  with- 
out a  jerk. 

(7)  Call  each  shot  aloud  at  once. 
For  the  Pistol: 

3  a.  Every  pistol  is  loaded  until  you  have  proved  it  otherwise.  Exe- 
cute unload  every  time  the  pistol  is  picked  up  for  any  purpose.  Never 
trust  your  memory  or  anyone's  word. 

b.  Always  unload  the  pistol  before  you  leave  the  firing  point  or  be- 
before  you  leave  the  pistol  out  of  your  sight. 

c.  Point  the  pistol  up  when  snapping  it  after  examination.  Keep  the 
hammer  fully  down  when  the  pistol  is  not  loaded. 

d.  Never  place  the  finger  within  the  trigger  guard  until  you  intend 
to  fire  or  snap  for  practice. 

e.  Never  point  a  pistol  at  anyone  whom  you  do  not  intend  to  shoot, 


nor  in  any  direction  where  an  accidental  discharge  may  do  harm.  Do  not 
snap  for  practice  while  standing  back  of  the  firing  line. 

f.  On  the  range,  do  not  load  the  pistol  with  a  cartridge  in  the  cham- 
ber until  immediate  use  is  anticipated.  If  there  is  any  delay,  lock  the 
pistol  and  only  unlock  it  when  extending  the  arm  to  fire.  Do  not  lower 
the  hammer  on  a  loaded  cartridge;  the  pistol  is  much  safer  cocked  and 
locked. 

g.  Before  loading  the  pistol,  withdraw  the  magazine,  draw  back  and 
lock  the  slide,  and  then  look  through  the  bore  to  see  that  it  is  free  from 
obstruction. 

h.  On  the  range,  do  not  insert  a  loaded  magazine  until  you  are  on  the 
firing  point  ready  to  fire. 

i.     Always  hold  the  loaded  pistol  at  the  position  of  raise  pistol,  ex- 
cept while  aiming.    To  rest  the  right  arm  you  may  assume  a  corres 
ponding  position  with  the  postol  in  the  left  hand. 

j.  When  firing  ceases  temporarily,  lock  the  piece  and  hold  it  at 
raise  pistol.  Do  not  assume  any  position  except  raise  pistol  without 
first  removing  the  magazine  and  unloading. 

k.  If  one  or  more  cartridges  remain  unnred  at  the  end  of  a  rapid-fire 
or  quick-fire  score,  remove  the  magazine  and  unload  immediately. 

1.     In  reducing  a  jam  first  remove  the  magazine, 
m.     To  remove  a  cartridge  not  fired  first  remove  the  magazine  and 
then  extract  the  cartridge  from  the  chamber  by  drawing  back  the  slide. 

n.  Never  turn  around  at  the  firing  point  while  you  hold  a  loaded 
pistol  in  your  hand.  By  so  doing  you  may  point  it  at  the  man  firing 
alongside  of  you. 

o.  When  in  rear  of  the  firing  line  do  not  call  to,  or  draw  the  attention 
of  a  man  on  the  line  who  has  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Charles  F.  B.  Price, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commanding  Rifle  Range. 
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